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ethical, or even physical existence. He would not be man. It is by 
realizing to the full this interdependence of man and his environment 
that one escapes from the mournful spectacle of man "the victim of 
infinite conflicting forces." Nor is he merely a mechanical link in a 
chain of relationships. The uniqueness of purposiveness, which con- 
sciousness makes possible, and the ability to foresee, even in a limited 
degree, the consequences of his conduct, give man mastery. 

This consideration makes plain for us a middle course between 
Moses' optimism and Mr. Brooke Adams's pessimism. Between the 
interpretation of evolution as the unfolding of a final purpose and its 
interpretation as the interplay of infinite and conflicting forces leading 
only from chaos to chaos, there lies this middle ground of courageous 
hope: in so far as man understands himself and his world, and acts 
in accordance with his understanding, he introduces purpose into the 
world, and he creates a goal toward which he shapes the events which 
become history. 

With this interpretation of the individual and the forces of nature, 
moral evolution acquires a new meaning and a new hope — both of 
them, however, contingent upon man's growing understanding of him- 
self in relation to his world. 

Ethel E. Sabin. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The Platonic Model of Hylas and Philonous. 

Dr. A. N. Whitehead has had printed on the title page of his re- 
cent " Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge " an 
exceptionally fine passage from Bishop Berkeley's first dialogue be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous. The saying, which is near the end of 
the dialogue, is put into the mouth of Philonous and runs : " I am not 
for imposing any sense on your words : you are at liberty to explain 
them as you please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand some- 
thing by them." The idea here expressed is certainly in full accord 
with Berkeley's outspoken disgust at those who, like Prodicus, insist 
upon hair-splitting distinctions about the meanings of words. Bacon 
and Hobbes were no more bitter against the logic-chopping which 
characterized scholastic philosophy in its decadence, than was Berke- 
ley. As he repeatedly insisted, it was the reality for which a word 
stood, rather than the mere name, in which he was primarily inter- 
ested. Dr. Whitehead's quoting of this admirable passage on his 
title page is a just and suitable acknowledgment that this is the only 
right attitude for a real thinker to take. 
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What interests me most in connection with this passage is its ob- 
vious similarity to and dependence upon a saying in Plato's Char- 
mides. Socrates there says to Critias: 'aXV iy& aoi rWea8ai pkv t&v 

dvofjuiTwv dtdowfu Httt] &v jSoi/Xfl %ko.(Ttov' Srf/Xov St /idvov £<f> 6 tc &v <t>£pjis roijvofJLa 8 

n &v \tyys. This might be translated : " You are at liberty to give 
names any sense which you please, only state clearly to what you 
would apply the name of which you may be speaking." Or in Jowett's 
language: "Now I have no objection to your giving names any sig- 
nification which you please, if you will only tell me what you mean 
by them." 1 Here we have essentially the same idea expressed very 
much as it is expressed by Berkeley. Indeed the similarity is so strik- 
ing that there is scarcely any question but what this passage from 
Plato was in Berkeley's mind when he wrote the words which Dr. 
Whitehead has quoted. Berkeley seems to have given a free trans- 
lation of this Greek passage, which must have been consciously 
before him as he wrote. And if this is true the idea really belongs 
to Plato instead of to Berkeley, the latter being responsible only for 
the English form of its expression. To Plato, then, must this sen- 
sible idea, which has rightly appealed to Dr. Whitehead, be referred 
for its origin. 

How did Berkeley happen to have this Greek saying in his mind at 
the time he wrote the dialogues between Hylas and Philonous ? Had 
he retained it from his undergraduate study of the Charmides, or 
had he been reading this dialogue in preparation for writing his own ? 
Without making any pretense of claiming to be an expert in literary 
criticism, I suggest that the best answer to these questions is to be 
found in the assumption that Berkeley made special use of the Char' 
mides in planning his own dialogues. 

Now surely no one can doubt that he had carefully studied some of 
Plato's dialogues in preparation for the writing of Hylas and Philo- 
nous. Fraser has rightly said that Berkeley has come nearer catch- 
ing the manner of Plato than any other English writer. 2 And it 
goes without saying that he could not have done this had he not made 
a careful study of the dialogues. Moreover, he unquestionably shows 
a complete mastery of the Socratic dialectic in Hylas and Philonous. 
Then, too, we learn from a very early source, not only that Plato 
was Berkeley's favorite author, but that he borrowed extensively 
from him. In the quaint life of Berkeley by Joseph Stock, published 

13d ed., Vol. I, p. 21. [Steph. 163.] 

2 See his Berkeley's Life and Letters, p. 349. 
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in 1784 at Dublin as a preface to Berkeley's works, we find this sig- 
nificant comment: "His favorite author, from whom many of his 
notions were borrowed, was Plato." 1 Would it not be a real service 
to students of Berkeley, if some thoroughly competent scholar would 
trace such notions as he borrowed from Plato to their source in the 
dialogues? For this arduous task I have neither the inclination nor 
the ability. My only aim is to suggest and argue in support of what 
seems to me to be the most plausible hypothesis, namely that the 
Charmides was used by Berkeley as a kind of model for Hylas and 
Philonous. 

For, after all, a general indebtedness of Berkeley to Plato is hardly 
sufficient to explain his having taken over a rather isolated passage 
from the Charmides, and his having given to it an expression similar 
to that of the master. To be sure, when Berkeley first read these 
words, they might have struck him with such force that he committed 
them to memory as a kind of epitome of his own idea about the proper 
attitude a philosopher should take toward mere words. Yet it seems 
somewhat unlikely that he would retain a Greek passage so vividly in 
his mind as to translate it into a treatise he was writing a long while 
after he learned it. Anyway, it is very doubtful whether he became 
interested in Plato in his college days. For Fraser says : " Many 
other names as well as Locke's meet us in the Commonplace Book; 
. . . seldom the ancients or the schoolmen." 2 Hence it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that he made a careful study of the Charmides just 
prior to and in connection with the writing of his three dialogues, 
taking it as a kind of model for his own. 

Now Fraser mentions the fact that Berkeley was elected Junior 
Greek Lecturer at Trinity College in November, 1712. And he also 
remarks : " Some of Berkeley's time in 1712 was given, we may sur- 
mise, to preparing the beautiful Dialogues in which, in the following 
year, he sought to recommend his new concept of sensible things to 
the literary world." 3 Doubtless Berkeley knew that he was to be 
appointed Junior Greek Lecturer some time before the appointment 
was actually made. It is, therefore, a reasonable assumption that he 

1 Vol. I, p. xxiv. The value of this source is attested by the following : " To 
authenticate the following account of Bishop Berkeley, it is thought proper to 
inform the reader, that the particulars were for the most part communicated 
by the Rev. Robert Berkeley, brother to the Bishop, and yet living." See Adv. 
Fraser made free use of this source. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 35. 
s Loc. cit., p. 53. 
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read with his students during the school year 1712-1713 some of the 
dialogues of Plato, his favorite author. And to introduce them to 
the Socratic eristic what better selection could he have made than 
the short and simple, yet beautiful and graceful Charmides? It goes 
without saying that such dialogues as he may have selected were all 
read in the original. Would this not be the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of how Berkeley happened to have this Greek passage in his 
mind when he wrote Hylas and Philonous? In all probability the 
writing of the three dialogues grew out of his winter's work on Plato. 
He may have chosen to read Plato with his students because of 
having previously planned to write Hylas and Philonous, or the idea 
of writing his own dialogues may have suggested itself to him in 
connection with his course on Plato. And, owing to the presence of 
this passage in his first dialogue, as well as to the general adaptability 
of the Charmides to that purpose, I think it entirely probable that he 
used it as a special model. 

The records of Trinity College might reveal in just what Berke- 
ley's work as Junior Greek Lecturer consisted during that school 
year. These records are not available to me. However, neither 
Stock nor Fraser have anything to say on this subject, and, since 
Fraser made a careful study of the records in preparation for writing 
his detailed "Life," it is very doubtful whether they show what 
Berkeley did during that year. Fraser gives a list of books which 
Berkeley borrowed from the college library during 1712, but the only 
Greek work in the list is Aeschines &c. Orations. But since Berke- 
ley must have owned a set of Plato, it is hardly to be expected that 
he would borrow that from the library. 

To conclude, then, the most satisfactory explanation of the striking 
similarity between the passage quoted by Dr. Whitehead from Hylas 
and Philonous and the one in Charmides seems to me to be the 
hypothesis that Berkeley was reading the latter with his students in 
Trinity College at the time he wrote his own dialogues. This is in 
full accord with the fact that he was that year appointed Junior 
Greek Lecturer, as well as with the early recorded fact that Plato was 
his favorite author. For, whatever other Greek author he may have 
read, he would hardly have neglected to introduce his students to his 
favorite. If this hypothesis is correct, the Charmides would appear 
to be the particular Platonic dialogue upon which Berkeley modeled 
Hylas and Philonous. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
University of Wisconsin. 



